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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, in the Foreign Relations 
Committee room, U.S. Capitol Building, at 4 p.m., Senator J. William 
Fulbright (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright, Sparkman, Mansfield, Morse, and 
Church. Also present: Senator McGee of Wyoming. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Morgenthau, we welcome you to our com- 
mittee. Many of us have certainly read your writings with great 
interest. I don’t believe I have had the privilege of hearing you 
testify before. We appreciate your taking the trouble to come down 
here to help enlighten the members of this committee about a matter 
which is of prime concern. 

I believe you have a prepared statement. Would you like to start 
with that? 


STATEMENT OF PROF. HANS J. MORGENTHAU, PROFESSOR OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor MorGentTHavu. Mr. Chairman, you would want me to 
summarize the statement and condense it rather than read it? 

The CuarrMAN. All right, that would be very fine. Proceed in 
your own manner. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, it isn’t a very long statement if 
he wouldn’t mind reading it. 

The CHAIRMAN. You can read it if you care to. 

Professor MorGENTHAU. I am a poor reader. 

The CuHarrRMAN. He prefers not to. 

Senator Morse. That is all right. 

The CuarRMAN. We each have one to read. He can proceed in his 
ownmanner. You goright ahead, Professor, in any fashion you choose. 

Senator Lauscure. May I suggest that you try to follow the 
thoughts in your statement in your oral presentation? 

Professor MorGENTHAU. I certainly shall. 


DETERIORATION OF INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF UNITED STATES 


I think it is generally agreed that the international position of the 
United States today has deteriorated as compared with what it was, 
let me say, 10 years ago. 

To a great extent this deterioration is the result of circumstances 
over which the United States has had no control. Take, for instance, 
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the radical change in the distribution of military power brought about 
by the destruction of the atomic monopoly of the United States. 
Whatever the United States could have done could not have prevented 
this from coming about. 

Take as another example of uncontrollable circumstances the nat- 
ural advantage which the Soviet Union and Communist China have 
in their relations with the so-called underdeveloped nations of the 
world. They provide an example, a model which the underdeveloped 
nations of the world can emulate. They can point to the case of 
China which is still an underdeveloped nation but on the march, and 
to the case of the Soviet Union which was 20 years ago an underdevel- 
oped nation and is today the other most powerful nation on earth. 
So it is very easy to conclude from this that what the Soviet Union. 
was able to do and what China is about to do the other underdeveloped 
nations can do as well by using their methods rather than ours. 

Take the weakening of the Atlantic Alliance which is the result of 
circumstances over which we have had some control but which became 
inevitable once we decided to make a success of our policy of strength- 
ening the nations of Western Europe. 

By being successful in this, we diminished naturally the need for the 
support of the United States on the part of those nations and thereby 
weakened the Atlantic Alliance. 

However, there are other circumstances which are due to the policies 
of the United States or to omissions of policy; that is to say, factors 
with regard to which the United States could have taken action but 
either did not take any action at all or did not take effective and 
successful action. 


OUR RELUCTANCE TO CHANGE THE STATUS QUO 


I have pointed to seven areas of policy or of policy formation with 
regard to which action by the President and Congress is possible in 
order to improve the international position of the United States. 

To speak first of the most fundamental of those areas of policy: it 
is the overall objective of the foreign policy of the United States to 
prevent a change in the territorial status quo. 

Our foreign policy has had the overall objective to prevent a change 
in the territorial status quo. The rationale for this policy is sound: 
a change in the status quo by force, or likely to lead to the use of force, 
can no longer be tolerated in the atomic age. 

The flaw which invalidates the policy is the refusal to recognize 
that not every status quo is defensible and that, especially in Asia 
and Africa, the status quo is inherently unstable. It is the task of 
foreign policy to create a defensible status quo. 


OUR LACK OF INITIATIVE IN FOREIGN POLICY 


The second area to which I want to address myself concerns the 
lack of initiative of our foreign policy, which is a direct result of our 
commitment to the defense of the status quo without qualification, 
especially without any consideration of the defensibility of the status 

uo. 
’ In consequence of this, we have been afraid to take a step beyond 
the status quo and have instead anxiously waited the next crisis to 
erupt. 
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We have consistently left the initiative to the Soviet bloc and 
limited ourselves to react to it. There have been ample opportunities 
for action, as in the case of the revolts and revolutions of the satellite 
nations from 1953 on. We have not acted at all, even where our 
political position is extremely strong as it is in Germany, and have 
refused to take the initiative and have reacted to Russian moves as 
though we were politically weak. 

Where the location of the next crisis is virtually predictable, as with 
regard to the islands off the coast of China, we refuse to anticipate 
the crisis by appropriate action. 

We wait until it occurs and until we are confronted with an impend- 
ing disaster. Then we react hastily and ineffectively. 

To address myself more particularly to the problem of the offshore 
islands, when the last crisis broke out in the fall of last year, we ap- 
peared ready to commit ourselves to a reduction of Nationalist man- 
power on those islands, but after the crisis subsided, manpower was 
but slightly reduced and firepower is being drastically increased. 

Thus we virtually invite a repetition of the crisis without having 
developed a policy with which we can successfully meet it. 


OUR EMPHASIS ON MILITARY COMMITMENTS 


The third area is also a consequence of the contradiction within 
our overall foreign policy. It is the emphasis on military arrange- 
ments, military commitments, alliances, military aid, and so forth. 

Again, we are darkly aware of the weakness of the status quo we 
are defending in many parts of the world, and it is for this reason 
that we rely upon those military arrangements. 

More particularly, since we are impressed with the effectiveness of 
the containment policy in Europe, we are trying to prevent threats to 
the status quo throughout the world through similar military measures. 
Yet this military policy outside Europe has been in good measure 
unsuccessful because the threats to the status quo could not be 
countered by military means, asin the case of political subversion, for 
instance. 

At times this policy has been self-defeating, as for instance in the 
Middle East, when it has increased the military power of our enemies 
or where it has had political effects adverse to the status quo. While 
the military support of Formosa, South Korea, and South Vietnam 
is justified on military grounds, the military advantage of such 
support for other nations, such as Thailand, Pakistan, and Spain, 
appears to be doubtful at best. 

Politically, that support has brought about a deterioration of the 
American position in those countries, which, in the case of Spain for 
instance, has been drastic. 


LACK OF LEADERSHIP IN OUR ALLIANCES 


There has also occurred a deterioration in our relations with our 
allies, and this deterioration is the result of a confusion between the 
sound principle of sharing information and consultation with the 
questionable principle of sharing the decision-making progress itself 
- subordinating our own interests and preferences to those of our 
allies, 
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This confusion results from a misunderstanding of the democratic 
process which has been clearly revealed in the President’s news con- 
ference of March 12, 1959, and I quote: 

We have allies. We try to apply in the free world the same kind of procedure 
jn the reaching of decisions that you do in a democracy. 

I say with all respect that in my view, such an analogy is mistaken. 
In an alliance it is incumbent upon the strongest member, upon whose 
strength and determination and soundness of policy the very success 
of the alliance depends, to provide leadership for the other allies. It 
so happens that the truth of this observation is more obvious to our 
allies in Europe than it is to ourselves. 

I have spoken to politicians and statesmen of Western Europe, and 
their main complaint has been the lack of leadership on the part of the 
United States in the conduct of the common business of the alliance. 
You have only to read English newspapers of recent days or weeks 
and you will realize that the main complaint again is the lack of that 
leadership and the unsound deference to pseudodemocratic processes, 
which is supposed to be necessary among the members of an alliance. 


SUBORDINATION OF AMERICAN INTERESTS IN AN ALLIANCE 


The other consequence of this procedure for American foreign policy 
is the subordination of American interests and preferences to those of 
a weak ally, whose support may even be of doubtful value to the 
United States. 

On too many occasions this procedure has compelled the United 
States to surrender political and military initiative to a weak ally; 
in effect, the tail frequently wags the dog. 

The alliance, then, serves the interests of the weak ally rather than 
those of the United States, and the United States feels compelled to 
support unsound policies against its better judgment. 

n consequence, the alliance tends to turn itself from an asset into 
a liability for the United States. 


THE SEPARATENESS OF OUR POLITICAL AND FOREIGN POLICY 


I turn now to the fifth area which concerns the relationship between 
our political policy, on the one hand, and our propaganda, foreign aid, 
and foreign trade policies, on the other. 

The challenge of the Soviet Union and Communist China in those 
fields forms part of a coordinated attack; it is an integral part of their 
overall political offensive. 

The main weakness of our response has been its political aimlessness. 
We continue to regard propaganda, foreign aid, and foreign trade as 
self-sufficient technical enterprises which have but a tenuous connec- 
tion with our overall political policies. 

We have not yet developed a political doctrine of propaganda, 
foreign aid, and foreign trade which would give political meaning to 
the objectives and operations of these policies. 

And it is, of course, the weakness and contradictions of our political 
policy itself which contribute greatly to the weakness and aimlessness 
of our propaganda, foreign aid, and foreign trade policies. 

We have only seen the beginning of the consequences which the 
Communist foreign trade offensive intends for political position 
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throughout the world. The Soviet Union has tied Egypt to its political 
purpose primarily through the instrument of foreign trade. Foreign 
trade has been carried on by Communist China since 1955 as a political 
weapon for the purpose of undermining the position of the West and, 
more particularly, that of Japan in southeast Asia. 

It seems to me that this challenge requires a radical rethinking of 
our whole policy of foreign trade. 

We, traditionally, in a free enterprise system have conducted foreign 
trade as a private enterprise for the purpose of private gain. It is, 
of course, true that governments, our Government included, have 
endeavored time and time again to use foreign trade as an instrument 
of national policy. But we have done so only sporadically and without 
an overall plan. 

In view of the Communist challenge, the need for a concerted and 
consistent foreign trade policy has become overwhelming. But in 
order to make full and effective use of foreign trade as an instrument of 
national policy, we will have to depart from traditional attitudes 
toward foreign trade, especially insofar as they are influenced by 
parochial interests. 

The last two points I would like to make do not concern foreign 
policy directly, but certain aspects of domestic policy insofar as the “Vv 
impinge upon the conduct of our foreign policy. 


ABSENCE OF A DYNAMIC FOREIGN POLICY 


The executive branch of our Government is constituted in such a 
way, particularly with regard to the conduct of foreign policy, as to 
make it virtually impossible to pursue consistently a dynamic foreign 
policy which takes the initiative away from the enemy and which is 
mobile enough to answer effectively sudden challenges which may 
confront us. 

The executive branch of the Government has become a Government 
by committee, that is to say, the personal initiative for a particular 
policy has been replaced by a proudodetnpazatie process in which a 
number of agencies and their representatives must agree upon a certain 
policy before that policy can be put into effect. I have been told that 
the Department of State is a member of approximately 700 inter- 
departmental committees dealing with problems of foreign policy. 

I haven’t counted them myself, but somebody else told me about it. 
This figure doesn’t include the committees within the Department of 
State itself. 

So it has come about, it seems to me, that the executive branch con- 
ducts foreign policy very much like the Security Council of the United 
Nations would conduct foreign policy if it had an opportunity to do so. 
That is to say, a determined minority of one member of such a commit- 
tee is able to prevent action or at least to water it down considerably. 

As a result of this process, it is much easier and it is much safer for 
a member of the executive branch dealing with foreign policy to con- 
tinue time-honored routines than to embark upon new initiatives. It 
is much safer and much easier to pursue policies which proved to be 
successful 10 years ago but which have been made obsolete by recent 
events than to try to meet recent events by novel and perhaps risky 
policy. 
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The result of this procedure has been the emasculation of personal 
responsibility for the conduct of foreign policy. Its decisiveness is 
likely to fall victim to the cross-purposes of all the different agencies 
which have had a hand in its formulation and execution. The struggle 
between the different agencies may be temporarily ended by a peace 
treaty or a truce; that is to say, by an empty formula which pleases 
everybody, bec ause it is empty ‘and ‘leaves the determination of foreign 
policy to another committee or another agency which must implement 
this formula. 

There have been times when we could have afforded this kind of 
government. The time in which we live, however, requires swift, 
decisive, coordinated action, and instantaneous responses to sudden 
challenges. 

The President has proven himself capable of such a response in 
terms of a single act, especially of a military nature. In terms of 
sustained policies, our system of policy has proven incapable of it. 

The reform of the machinery of government, in view of the restora- 
tion of its capacity for vigorous and swift action and of individual 
responsibility, appears to be an urgent task for the 86th Congress. 


PUBLIC OPINION INHIBITS INITIATIVE 


Finally, I must make a point which I have made time and again 
during the last 10 years and which concerns not only the executive 
branch but Congress itself and that is the stifling effect upon initiative 
in foreign policy which has been caused by the fear of public opinion. 

The executive branch is deterred from embarking upon new initia- 
tives in foreign policy because it is afraid of Congress and both the 
executive branch and’ Congress are afraid of public opinion. 

I want only to emphasize here, without going into the discussion of 
public opinion in general, that public opinion is not a static thing but 
is created by the conduct of foreign policy itself. It is the result of 
dynamic executive and congressional leadership. 

Public opinion polls at best are able to measure the results of past 
leadership; they cannot predict them. 

To make public opinion, as measured by the polls, the yardstick of 
foreign policy then is to sacrifice needlessly leadership and initiative 
to the phantoms of a pseudo-science. 

My own experience in public speaking, for instance, and the experi- 
ence of many others lead me to believe that the American people feel 
there is something fundamentally wrong with our foreign policy and 
are longing for such leadership. 

I am aware of the constitutional limitations and political restraints 
which stand in the way of Congress assuming that leadership. Yet 
Congress has at its disposal instruments of influence—no less effective 
for being intangible—with which to infuse a new vitality into American 
foreign policy. 

Thus the need to restore initiative and mobility to the foreign 
policy of the United States seems to present Congress with a great 
opportunity and impose upon it a solemn obligation. 

Thank you, very much. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR FOREIGN POLICY 7 
TASK OF CONGRESS TO INSTITUTE REFORM 


The CuatrMan. Thank you very much, Professor Morgenthau. 
There are many questions arising from such a statement. I think it is 
extremely provocative and it is difficult to choose from among the 
many points you make that which is the most important. 

The one I would like for you to enlarge upon is the one when you 
say the reform of our system or our procedure of government is an 
urgently needed task of this Congress. 

rofessor MorGcentTHAv. Well, I would say what is needed is a 
drastic simplification of the processes of the executive branch insofar 
as the formulation of foreign policy is concerned. 

I think it is not by accident that Mr. Dulles to a great extent dis- 
regarded the institutional processes of foreign policy formulation and 
reached many important decisions without reference to them. It is 
the only thing he could have done when he was confronted with a task 
which required immediate decision. 

If he had had to refer it to the institutional processes of the State 
Department alone, not to speak of the interdepartmental committees, 
history would have left behind the decision which he would have 
finally reached on the basis of those processes. 

I have no technical competence to present you with a blueprint 
of a bill which would change the structure of these policy processes, 
but I am convinced that the processes within the State Department 
and between the State Department and other executive agencies deal- 
ing with the conduct of foreign policy are infinitely too cumbersome 
and complicated and needlessly so and need to be drastically simplified. 

The CuatrMAN. What part do you think the Congress can play in 
this? I understood that you felt the Congress had a special role aside 
from that which the Executive should do. 

Professor MorGENTHAU. I would not know whether it would be 
appropriate for the Senate to pass a resolution calling upon the Execu- 
tive to do certain things with regard to the State Department after an 
investigation of the decisionmaking processes of the Department of 
State. 

THE DETERIORATION OF U.S. POSITION IN SPAIN 


The Cuatrman. I have one other question. 

I believe you stated there was a drastic deterioration of our position 
in Spain. 

Would you just tell us a little more about that? 

Professor Messierent I shall be glad to. Perhaps I ought to 
say first what my qualifications are to make such a statement. I 
have taught candidates for the diplomatic service in Spain before the 
outbreak of the civil war there. I have a number of close friends in 
the Spanish Government, and particularly the foreign service, and I 
have visited Spain four times in the fifties before and after the begin- 
ning of our military aid program. 

There has started a process of deterioration of our political position 
in Spain which has now reached, at least for me, an alarming pro- 
portion and also some our Spanish friends are alarmed by it. 

About 2 months ago I received a letter from a high-placed Spanish 
friend urging me to come to Spain and give a number of lectures to 
journalists, diplomats, the general and academic public, explaining the 
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foreign policy of the United States and the attitude of the United 
States to Spanish affairs. 

Now the question arises as to why our position has deteriorated in 
Spain. It has not deteriorated of necessity. There was no absolute 
necessity for the establishment of our military and naval bases in 
Spain to lead to such deterioration. But we are identified in the pub- 
lic mind with the Franco regime, which is extremely unpopular in 
Spain. Perhaps “unpopular” is not even the right word. It is 
rather absolute popular indifference. It is tolerated as an evil which 
you cannot get rid of, especially in view of the danger of another civil 
war; it is regarded as an evil which one has to bear and about which 
one can do nothing. The United States has been very careless in not 
dissociating itself from the regime. 

It has identified itself in the public eye with the regime and there- 
fore suffers the liabilities which naturally go with identification with 
a regime which has no popular support and which furthermore is on 
its way out if not for political, so certainly for biological reasons. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Mansfield, do you have any questions? 

Senator MaNnsFreLD. No questions. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Morse? 


THE FORMOSA RESOLUTION 


Senator Morse. I would be very much interested in some of your 
observations in the past, Doctor, in regard to our Asiatic policy. 

As I recall, when the Formosa resolution was before the Congress 
you did some writing or lecturing on the subject at that time, did you 
not? 

Professor MorGentHav. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Will you refresh my memory as to your position 
on the Formosa resolution? 

Professor MorGcentuavu. Well, I was opposed to it. I thought it 
was first of all an unnecessary resolution and, secondly, I thought 
that it gave the executive branch a discretionary power which it 
ought not to have. 

Senator Morsr. That was my recollection. Did you take any 
position at that time in regard to the possible use of the procedures 
of the United Nations way of setting up a trusteeship for Formosa 
with a United States pledge to defend it, or any other proposal for 
United Nations intervention or supervision? 

Professor MorGentHAvu. I have no clear recollection that I did do 
so. I rather think I did not do so, even though I felt at one time 
that this might be a way out; but I doubted that this was still a 
feasible way at the time. 

As you well know, history moves and what was possible and feasible 
in one period is not feasible in another. The French have had this 
experience in their dealings with their former colonies. 

Senator Morse. Please correct me if I am mistaken in my recollec- 
tion, but I think you also made a contribution at the time, by way of 
public discussion or writing, in criticism of a proposal to militarily 
defend or intervene on the part of the United States with respect to 
the islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 

Professor MorGentTHAU. Yes, I certainly did, and I am still con- 
vinced that the position in which we find ourselves today is untenable. 
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Either we ought to go forward, if we can, or we ought to go backward, 

but to sit where we are is an aimless and actually dangerous position, 

and what worries me most is that the next crisis will be worse than 

the preceding one and the crisis after that will still be worse than that 
receding one. 

Senator Morsn. Would I be correct in saying that the"position you 
took in regard to Formosa and the Quemoys and Matsu is a good 
example of the thesis you set forth in this paper this afternoon; that 
during the past 10 years we have been inclined as a nation to militarily 
defend the status quo and what we need to do is constantly to keep 
in mind the dynamism of what is taking place in those parts of the 
world where there are millions of people in undeveloped nations, 
clearly struggling for a better lot? 

Is that a fair interpretation? 

Professor MorGentuHau. It is a correct interpretation. 


THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


Senator Morse. One more question, if I may. Did you take a 
similar position to that which you took with regard to the Formosa 
doctrine with respect to the Eisenhower Doc ‘trine in the Middle East? 

Professor MorGenTHAU. I certainly did and in the most unmis- 
takable terms. I thought the Eisenhower Doctrine was an attempt 
to stave off with military, and with insufficient military means, a 
danger which could not be staved off even with sufficient military 
means. 

You see, we have come full circle from Jefferson’s injunction 
against entangling alliances. We are now using the collector’s ap- 
proach to the “problem of alliances. The more allies, the better, we 
seem to say, and never mind whether there is a connection between 
these alliances and the interests of the United States. 

Senator Morse. Would the Middle East situation likewise fit into 
your comment about our policy of the last 10 years; that is, militarily 
defending the status quo? 

Professor MorGrentuavu. Most certainly. First of all, you really 
haven’t got a status quo in the Middle East. There is nothing to 
defend, and while perhaps 5 or 6 years ago there was a possibility by 
outside intervention either on the part of the United States alone or 
on the part of the Soviet Union and the United States acting in con- 
cert to put the lid on the Middle East and keep it on, today there 
is really nothing you can do by military means. 

Senator Morse. Did you make the point at the time that the 
Eisenhower Middle East Doctrine was announced, that there should 
be given consideration to or recognition of the rise and tide of Arab 
nationalism? 

Professor MorGentTHau. Surely. 


OUR USE OF U.N. PROCEDURES IN MIDEAST 


Senator Morse. My last question: Did you make any suggestion 
or recommendation that, instead of following the unilateral course of 
action our country followed with respect to the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
it might have been better for us to give consideration to the use of 
the procedures of the United Nations? 
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Professor Morcentuav. I don’t believe I did. I am pretty sure 
I did not because I do not put so much emphasis in my own thinking 
upon the United Nations. 

I regard the U.N. as an instrument which the United States might 
use at times for purposes of its policy, but I don’t regard it as a uni- 
versal machinery which can be invoked every time there is a crisis 
which the United States has difficulty in handling alone. 

Senator Morse. Do you think when the question of strict inter- 
national law is involved, and that when question may revolve around 
a course of action on the part of disputants that might disrupt the 
peace, that the judicial processes of the United Nations, under article 
96, for example, calling for or permitting of advisory opinions, might 
be resorted to? 

Professor MorGEnTHAU. It could be resorted to under certain con- 
ditions, but I would not expect too much of this procedure for the 
solution of political problems. 

This is a tactical move, but not a decisive move. 

Senator Morssg. In your comments this afternoon did you mention 
the economic factors that are involved in this whole disrupting picture 
of foreign policy that confronts mankind today? 

Do you think it is important that we give greater consideration to 
problems of economic penetration rather than of military penetration? 

Professor MorGenTHAU. I am fully convinced of the correctness of 
that observation, indeed. 

The CuHarrMan. Senator Carlson? 


THE HUMANITARIAN ASPECT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Caritson. Doctor, in line with the questioning by Senator 
Morse about our weak allies, am I to understand from your state- 
ment that we should not take at least a humanitarian interest in a 
country that is weak and associate ourselves with it to protect its 
freedom? 

Professor MorGEeNTHAU. This is quite a different proposition. I 
did not deal merely with the humanitarian problems here. I dealt 
with the concrete military and political problems. 

Take, for instance, Pakistan. It is difficult for me to see what 
advantages accrue to the United States from our alliance with Pakistan 
or with Thailand. Both countries can easily see the advantages 
which they stand to receive from their alliance with the United States. 

It is much less clear to me what the advantages to the United States 
are. I remember I had a talk in 1956 with a high official of Pakistan 
who made no bones about it that he regarded the alliance with the 
United States as constituting primarily a special claim upon the 
American Treasury. 

Senator Cartson. I can readily see or assume at least that our 
alliance with Pakistan would be helpful to them. 

I want to proceed further than that. Would you be willing to say 
that we should not have an alliance with or should not have interfered 
in Korea? 

Professor MorGentHav. No, not at all. I have made the point in 
my prepared statement that I regard our alliances with Korea, South 
Vietnam, and Formosa as based upon sound military and political 
principles. I am not criticizing these alliances at all. I would not 
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uestion them for a moment and never have, but I have grave doubts 
about SEATO and about the now defunct Baghdad Pact. 

Those pacts have proven to be militarily useless. Politically, they 
are more of a liability for the United States than an asset. This 
proposition I am prepared to defend. 

Senator Cartson. Doctor, I agree with you that we have some 
alliances that undoubtedly are with weak allies, but I assume we have 
made them because we are a nation interested in preserving the free- 
doms of people who are in danger of losing their freedoms to a greater 
power. If we want powerful allies, we should unite with Russia and 
China. 

Professor MorGrentHAv. Against whom? 

Senator Caruson. Is that your program? 

Professor MorGEenTHAU. No, an alliance makes sense only if you 
ally yourself with somebody against somebody. But if you had an 
alliance with the Soviet Union and Communist China, we might aim 
it against some people on some planet which we haven’t discovered 
ae there would be no great political problem any more on this 
earth. 

Senator Carison. We might also be allied with a Hungary. 

Professor MorGentuau. This might be true, too. 

Senator Carson. I am looking at it from the humanitarian point 
of view. I think this Nation has demonstrated that it is not out for 
territorial gain. We certainly have given away billions of dollars in 
military, economic, and technical aid. 

Maybe it is all wrong, but the alternative would be, as I under- 
stand from your statement, to associate with people who are strong. 
What about the humanitarian standpoint? 


PURPOSE IN OUR ALLIANCES 


Professor Morcentuav. I didn’t try to advocate association with 
the Soviet Union and Communist China as allies. I was thinking in 
very concrete terms about what we are getting out of our, let me say, 
alliance with Thailand. What is the political purpose; what is the 
humanitarian purpose; what is the military purpose? 

It is very difficult for me to see what the purpose is. You see, you 
have only to remember how those alliances came about. We de- 
clared that anybody who would come in was welcome and that we 
should be glad to support him militarily and politically. A unilateral 
declaration was made, as we later did in the Eisenhower doctrine, and 
only two nations of the Asiatic mainland accepted our offer—Pakistan 
and Thailand. We did not choose them as allies. They chose us. 
This is exactly the error to which I would like to point. 

Senator Carson. That is all, thank you. 


THE STATUS QUO 


The CuarrmMan. Senator Lausche? 

Senator Lauscun. Yes; I have a few questions. As I understand 
it, there are certain fields in which changes have occurred over which 
our Government had no control and about them you make no com- 
plaint? 

Professor MorGrentTHAv. Correct. 
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Senator Lauscuz. Now secondly, as I understand it, you take the 
position that our grave error has occurred in trying to maintain the 
status quo in different nations where the status quo, because of the 
circumstances, was indefensible? 

Professor MorGentHAv. Correct. 

Senator Lauscuz. Will you point out where we tried to maintain 
the status quo and where it would have been better if we had done 
nothing and allowed the status quo to be changed? 


MIDDLE EAST——-OUR MISTAKEN INTERFERENCE 


Professor MorcentHav. Well, let me make clear my position. [| 
refer to the Middle East, for instance. I would not say that the 
alternative to the military defense of the status quo is to do nothing, 

I would only say I never would have allowed myself to get involved 
in the Baghdad Pact. I never would have instigated the Baghdad 
Pact which has proven to be a militarily deficient instrument and has 
proven to be also a politically self-defeating instrument. 

If we had not promoted the Baghdad Pact and not supported it, 
I am convinced we would be better off in the Middle East. C ertainly, 
we could not be worse off. 

Senator Lauscun. That is, you would have allowed the status quo 
to be changed in the Middle ‘East to conform with what the will was, 
generally expressed by the people? 

w Professor MorcentHav. You might put it that way. In other 
words, I would say in a general way there are certain situations where 
it is better not to interfere than to interfere. 

Senator Lauscure. Now the interference that you have in mind is 
our participation in the Baghdad Pact? 

Professor MorGrentTHAv. And the attempt to group one set of Arab 
nations on our side which, of course, automatically brought in the 
Soviet Union creating its own allies on the other side.. 

Senator Lauscue. What about the danger of allowing the status 
quo to be changed, creating a vacuum into which the Soviet Union 
steps? 

Professor MorGENTHAU. Well, you have to prevent that, surely. 

Senator Lauscue. According to what you have said, you would 
allow the existing conditions to be changed in those areas where you 
believe that a change was in the making and desirable? 

Professor MorGentHav. That is correct. 


WHERE WE SHOULD ALLOW CHANGES TO OCCUR 


Senator Lauscusr. Now, will you identify the particular nations in 
which you feel that we ought to allow the change to occur? 

Professor Moraentuau. Take, for instance, countries such as 
Spain, Iran, or Pakistan, where the internal political status quo is 
defended by military means with our support. 

I would have preferred not to commit our military support to the 
preservation of their status quo. In other words, I would have 
allowed nature to take its course, as it were. 

Senator Lauscur. You are of the belief that we would have been 
better off if we had not created an alliance with Spain at all? 

Professor MorGENTHAU. Indeed, I am convinced of that. 
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Senator Lauscuse. And that we should have foregone the ability 
to establish a military base there because the gains through that 
military base are not as great as the losses which we sustain through 
our attachment with Spain. 

Professor MorGEeNnTHAU. Well, this is a question which, of course, 
in part hinges upon military judgment which I am not competent 
to give. 

I understand that the military were not at all committed to bases 
in Spain but would have as well accepted airbases in Northern Ireland. 

Senator Lauscns. What do you anticipate would have happened 
in Spain if a change had been permitted to occur? 

Professor MorGentTHAU. Well, the answer to that question is 
anybody’s guess. I wouldn’t know, but I know that, for instance, 
there is now a stronger and more active Communist underground in 
Spain than there has ever been since the end of the civil war. 


POLICY TOWARD EASTERN EUROPE 


Senator Lauscue. All right, now we go to subject No. 2 in which 
you take the position that we have not taken the initiative even in those 
areas where the conditions were favorable for initiative action on our 
part. 

I want to direct your attention specifically to the Middle European 
and Eastern European penetrations. Do you have any view on what 
action we should have taken, let us say, with respect to the revolt or 
the disorder that occurred in Germany, Poland, and Hungary? 

Professor MorGENTHAU. It so happens that the same question was 
asked of me last week at the National War College and perhaps 
I may repeat the answer I gave them. 

If I had a detailed answer to that question, if I could tell you in 
detail what kind of policy I would have pursued, you could dismantle 
most of the executive branch of the Government with all its secret 
information, all its expert knowledge because I would then know as 
much as they do. 

The outsider can only make fairly general statements, and I would 
certainly repeat the statement, which I made during the Hungarian 
revolution, that I never would have washed my hands of the Hungarian 
revolution from the outset. I never would have said this is none of 
my business, and I won’t do anything about it. 

I would have done something, but what the something would have 
been would have depended upon the military dispositions in Hungary 
and Eastern Europe on our and the other side, the propaganda situa- 
tion, the activities of our different agencies, and so forth; and of this 
I know, of course, nothing. 

Senator Lauscue. I suppose that that analysis also applies to 
Poland? 

Professor MorcentHaAv. Exactly. 

Senator Lauscuey. And to the trouble that arose in East Germany? 

Professor Morerntuav. Yes. If 1 might say one more thing 
about Poland, I would not have rejected the Rapacki plan from the 
outset, not because of its intrinsic merits but because [ would have 
wanted to strengthen the independence of the Polish Government 
by dealing with them as an independent agency. 
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AID TO POLAND 


Senator Lauscue. What is your view on our course in providing aid 
to the Polish Government under the belief that we are helping the 
people rather than the Government? 

Professor MorcEentTHAU. Well, I am in favor of it provided that aid 
is given for the political purpose of strengthening the independence of 
the Polish Government and the Polish people against the Soviet 
Union, and I think that is the purpose of the aid we are giving. 

Senator Lauscur. Do you feel that by giving this aid we are 
strengthening the position of the Communist government in Poland or 
that we are creating a relationship with the people that is beneficial to 
us? 

Professor MorGrentuav. I think we do both. 

Senator Lauscue. Do you feel that aiding the strength of the 
Communist government is more harmful to us than the good we get 
through helping the people through that aid? 

Professor MorGENTHAU. I donot think so. It seems to me that, as 
it is always true in politics, you have to choose between two evils and 
sometimes you have to take in your stride an evil for the sake of a 
greater good. I would say that strengthening the independence of 
the Polish Government and creating contacts between the United 
States and the Polish people is of the utmost importance, and I would 
rather put the strengthening of the Communist government of Poland 
per se into the category of the lesser evil. I would apply the same 
consideration to Yugoslavia. 

Senator Lauscne. Would you continue providing that aid as we 
are now providing it to Poland? 

Professor MorcentHav. I would continue it if the situation remains 
as it has been. 


THE SUBORDINATION OF OUR INTERESTS TO THOSE OF OUR ALLIES 


Senator Lauscue. Now then, on page 3 you say that on too many 
occasions we have subordinated the interests of our own country to 
the interest of our allies. 

Will you document that? 

Professor MoraentHav. I would be glad to. 

Senator Lauscne. What allies do you have in mind? 

Professor Morcentuav. Take, for instance, our relationship with 
Nationalist China. Certainly it has been obvious from the state- 
ments of the Secretary of State that the massive occupation of the 
offshore islands by nationalist troops was regarded by us as unde- 
sirable. Admiral Radford and Assistant Secretary of State Robertson 
went to Formosa to persuade Chiang Kai-shek from doing that. 

During the crisis last year, we disassociated ourselves from this 
policy of Nationalist China. But we have not been able to change 
that policy because we have not been willing to make our view 
prevail over that of an ally whose very existence is due to our support. 

Senator Lauscun, That is, you think that we should not have 
subordinated our interests to the interests of Chiang Kai-shek and 
Formosa. 

Does your view apply to the offshore islands and to Formosa itself 
or are you speaking only of the offshore islands? 
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Professor MorGENTHAU. Well, I spoke so far only of the offshore 
islands. 

Senator Lauscnr. What about Formosa? Do you think we should 
dissociate ourselves from that relationship? 

Professor MorGENTHAU. I would not say so in absolute terms. 
What I would say is that our interest in Formosa is different from the 
interest of Chiang Kai-shek in that we should not necessarily have an 
interest in the perpetuation of Nationalist Chinese rule on Formosa. 
Our main interest is to keep it out of Communist Chinese hands 
regardless of the auspices under which it is kept from them. 


ABSENCE OF SWIFT ACTION BY OUR GOVERNMENT 


Senator LauscHEe. One more question: You speak of a slow and 
cumbersome procedure in approaching these international problems 
that impedes our government. 

What is your view on the statement that is frequently made that 
in times of crisis, dictatorships can act with much greater efficiency 
than democracies encumbered by slow processes which interfere yet 
are an essential feature of a democracy where people act, Congress 
speaks, and the voice of all is the final judgment of the Government? 

Professor MorcrentHAv. I would say that this deficiency exists, 
but it doesn’t need to exist. 

I think decisive action, swift but informed decision, mobility in 
foreign policy, initiative in foreign policy are perfectly compatible 
with the democratic processes, and whenever we were faced with an 
impending disaster, as we were when South Korea was invaded or in 
the recent Lebanese crisis, we have acted swiftly. But we have acted 
in disregard of the cumbersome committee procedures of the Govern- 
ment and we may have missed sometimes effective action and have 
sometimes acted hastily and without due consideration because of 
this gap between the need for swift and mobile action, on the one 
hand, and the enormously cumbersome processes of the Government, 
on the other. 

The ideal would be that such decisions are taken quickly; that the 
initiative is taken; that direction is changed if need be, on the basis of 
consultation with the different elements within the executive branch, 
but this has become impossible. 

The statesmen, the President or the Secretary of State has to act 
on a hunch without getting the benefit of the expert knowledge which 
is within the executive branch because that expert knowledge is 
channeled into the committee system, which doesn’t work when the 
crisis arises. 


PUBLIC OPINION INHIBITS DECISIVE POLICY 


Senator Lauscue. One final question: You make the statement 
that one of our great weaknesses is the lack of leadership, through 
which leadership public opinion is formulated. I think you in effect 
said that trennstih , by political motivations, danger occurs through a 
fear to cross public opinion. 

Professor MorGeNnTHAU. That is right. 

Senator Lauscnue. Now, isn’t it a fact that that is one of the in- 
herent weaknesses or goodnesses of a democracy? 
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Professor MorcentHav. Within certain limits, this is certainly 
correct. 

You remember the statement of de Tocqueville about the inability 
of a democracy to act forcefully in foreign affairs. But again I would 
say that this is no more than a tendency which can be reversed by 
appropriate leadership. 

Let me give you a personal experience. When I have gone to the 
State Department with criticism of their foreign policy, people would 
frequently say, ‘‘You are absolutely right. But you take the right 
policy over to the Congress and you convince public opinion that it 
should support this policy.”” Frequently the most sympathetic and 
understanding response to my criticism has come from the State De- 
partment, which did not dare to pursue what it thought was the right 
policy for fear of Congress and public opinion. 

Senator Lauscne. Mr. Morgenthau, thank you. I agree with vou 
compictely in this statement about the need of leadership. Democ- 
racies will continue to live so long as public officials have the courage 
to take positions that may bring hostility from the public, but which 
genuinely serve the country. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Church? 


THE OBJECTIVE 1N OUR POLICY 


Senator Cuurcu. It is nice to see you again, Doctor, and I have 
enjoyed your statement. If the objective of our policy is as it is often 
stated to be, that is, the containment of communism, we accept that 
as an objective. I would argue with this as an objective, but using it 
as the hyopthesis for my questions, I can see some efficacy in these 
military alliances where Western Europe is concerned, where Korea 
and Formosa and Vietnam are concerned. Here the essential nature 
of the Communist threat is military and by the same token, I see very 
little sense in these military alliances in Asia where SEATO has been 
the device; in the Middle East where the Baghdad Pact has been the 
device; or in the outlays of public money to give military assistance to 
countries in South and Central America. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The thing that I would like to pinpoint is your assertion that Con- 
yress should do more in the field of foreign policy. I agree whole- 
baastadiy, but I would like to know just what particular things 
Congress could do with respect to particular defects in our foreign 
policy. 

Now, let us just examine one or two. Congress will decide how 
much money is going to be appropriated for the mutual security 
program. It will be a little less than the administration has asked 
for. 

This we have been doing for years and the determination of the 
size of the program has little effect upon the nature of the program. 

Now, do you agree that if the program is seriously defective in 
various particulars, that it follows that it is a part of the responsibility 
of the Congress not only to determine the overall extent of the public 
appropriation but also to attempt to shape the program through the 
use of the appropriation powers? 
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Professor Morcrentuav. I would not hesitate at all to answer your 

uestion in the affirmative. 

Is this not what you are doing in other fields? 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes. 

Professor Morcentuav. In the military field, welfare, wherever 
you look you don’t appropriate money in terms of how much but in 
terms of for what purpose, and it has been exactly the paradox of the 
debate on foreign aid, which every year starts around Easter and ends 
in July to be centered on one single question: How much money ought 
we to spend? Nobody raises the question, at least not in public: 
What kind of policy ought we to have? Once you know what kind 
of policy you ought to have, then you have already your rationale 
by which you can determine how much money you ought to spend. 

If you ask me how much money we ought to spend, I couldn’t tell 
you. I would say we ought to spend sufficient money to keep India 
going. This might be twice as much as we are willing to appropriate 
or half as much. I wouldn’t know. I have made this point in a 
letter to the New York Times a year ago exactly on the occasion of 
the situation to which you refer. 

Senator Cuurcu. I appreciate that answer. It seems to me we 
have the cart before the horse, but I found that in conversations with 
some of the Members of Congress, this kind of counterargument is 
used: it is really the constitutional prerogative of the President to 
formulate foreign policy and that perhaps an effort on the part of 
the Congress to shape foreign policy would be a sort of usurpation of 
the Executive powers. 

Now it seems to me that this argument is quite fallacious for the 
reason that our foreign policy is a very different thing from what it 
was in the 19th century. We have a $4 billion appropriation. We 
have various agencies established that are every bit as permanent as, 
for instance, the Interior Department and the Department of Agri- 
culture, and if we are effectively to use the power of appropriation, it 
seems to me we must shape that policy and decide how the money is 
to be spent, and that this is not a usurpation of the Executive power, 
but the power of the Congress. 

Now, in that statement, would you concur? 

Professor MorcEenTHAU. Surely. I would go even further and say 
that the history of executive-legislative relations with regard to the 
formulation of foreign policy from the very beginning, from Wash- 
ington onward, has been a continuous struggle over the prerogative 
of Congress to have a say in the formulation of our foreign policy. 

So historically the argument does not hold water; and I think funec- 
tionally, as you have pointed out, it doesn’t hold water either. 


CONGRESS’ FOREIGN POLICY ROLE 


Senator Cuurcu. Aside from the function of the power over ap- 
propriations of public money, in what other ways could Congress 
exercise a more positive and direct influence in American foreign 
policy in a matter, let us say, like the Quemoy and Matsu Islands 
situation? This situation does not hinge upon the public purse, but 
has to do with the policy question of whether the United States should 
now insist that the Nationalists withdraw their troops from Quemoy 
or Matsu or whether we should let the troops remain there to defend 
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against a new possible crisis. If it were the judgment of the Congress 
that it better serves American interest to urge the withdrawal of these 
troops from Quemoy and Matsu, how could the Congress, in your 
opinion, best exercise its influence on the executive? 

Professor MorGEenTHAU. I have tried to answer your question in 
my prepared statement tactfully and hence obliquely by saying that 
Congress has at its disposal instruments of influence—no less effective 
for being intangible—with which to infuse a new vitality into American 
foreign policy. 

Thus, the need to restore initiative and mobility to the foreign 
policy of the United States seems to present Congress with a great 
opportunity and imposes upon it a solemn obligation. 

You really shouldn’t ask me that question, Senator. You are the 
»ractical politician who knows how to deal with the executive branch. 

here are lots of ways by which a forceful Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee might tell the Secretary of State what it wants to have done, 
and especially an administration which is extremely sensitive to con- 
gressional opinion will think twice before it continues a foreign policy 
or embarks upon a foreign policy for which it does not have the 
support of the Senate. 

Senator Cuurcu. This would seem natural, but I have found in 
my brief tour in Washington that this is sometimes more difficult 
than it would seem to be. 

Professor Morcentuav. It may be. 

Senator Cuurcnu. That is perhaps part of the difficulty, that the 
bipartisan foreign policy has taken such forms that Congress hesitates 
to act unless it can act with unanimity and this narrows the field in 
which action is possible. 

Professor Morcentuav. You see, as I pointed out in some of my 
writings, bipartisan foreign policy has degenerated into something 
which it was never intended to be. 

It has led to the emasculation of the democratic process as far as 
foreign policy is concerned. 

Senator Cuurcu. In this, I couldn’t agree more completely. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 


A SENATOR’S EXPERIENCE IN FOREIGN POLICY LIMITED 


The CHarrMan. | have on occasion attempted to make suggestions 
that didn’t agree with the administration. 

Most of us have limited actual experience in foreign policy. We 
know the Department of State is a very large organization with some 
22,000 employees all over the world, many of them professionals and 
very well informed. 

I have a feeling Members of the Senate and House are struggling 
to try to inspire a more affirmative and more fruitful foreign policy. 
However, when it comes to making a decision directly against a pro- 
posal of the Department, for example, the Eisenhower Doctrine, we 
are reluctant to do so. Yet, I myself have made some speeches in 
an effort to oppose the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Members of the legislative bodies are experts in domestic affairs. 
They have no hesitancy in taking issue with Mr. Benson over the 
support programs or with Mr. Seaton in the Interior Department, 
but in foreign policy I find a great reluctance to substitute the 
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judgment of the State Department. I think it arises from the fact 
that we are, after all, primarily local political figures. We represent 
constitutents here. 

Our experience in the Middle East, for instance, is really very 
limited, and I wonder if it is realistic to expect the Congress to have a 
really affirmative continuing interest. It may have on something 
that is especially widespread in interest and has been developed over 
a long period, but on a continuing basis, I have come to doubt that 
Congress will. 

In my limited experience I find Congress would trust the Secretary 
of State and the Department’s judgment over mine. 

I don’t complain about it. I merely use it as an illustration. 

Senator McGee, did you have some questions? 

Senator McGexr. Merely to say that I welcome my former professor 
and that I have enjoyed his excellent statement given to this com- 
mittee. 

Professor MorcrentHau. Thank you. It is nice to see you again. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any comment on what I have just 
said, Professor Morgenthau? 

Professor MorcentHavu. I am impressed with what you said, 
Senator. It seems to me that this attitude, this negative attitude, is 
perhaps an echo from the isolationist past when the conduct of foreign 
policy was left to a few experts and was generally of no great conse- 
quence to the people at large; when the people looked at diplomats with 
awe and considered them a strange breed engaged in an esoteric art 
which only they could understand. 

I think the people at large, and the Senators in particular, should 
recognize that the conduct of foreign policy is not a secret art like, 
let me say, nuclear physics, but something which anybody can under- 
stand who has sufficient common sense, say, to get himself elected to 
Congress. If you can do that, you ought to be able to judge the 
basic problems of foreign policy. 

In academic discussions I have frequently said that I knew near to 
nothing about China, but since I know something about politics in 
general and foreign policy in particular, I also allow myself to have a 
judgment about our China policy, and I think this is a perfectly sound 
and defensible position to take. 

The CHarrMAN. But you are an expert in the field. You are a 
professor of political science. This is a major undertaking. Most 
Congressmen have to understand the policy and affairs that effect 
their constituents. Foreign policy is often secondary. I think you 
minimize the demands upon Congressmen’s and Senators’ time as 
representatives of their districts. 

would say this: Let’s use the Appropriations Committee as an 
example. As the Senators know, it takes precedence over another 
committee meeting. This isn’t a criticism. I am only trying to 
analyze the idea of the Congress’ not doing too much, to see if it is a 
realistic one and if it isn’t, we ought to consider what can be done 
about it. 

I am more attracted in a practical matter to what can be done in 
the State Department. Here are some 20,000 people who are allowed 
over $200 million to be spent. They have facilities, if properly 
organized, to develop the people who do not spend their time working 
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on domestic problems. A Congressman must be concerned with 
cotton and wheat and corn. 

This is the more fruitful possibility. We can probably inspire the 
Department to be more effective itself rather than directly under- 
taking to do it ourselves. 

May I just illustrate one other point. Take your policy planning 
staff in the Department. I think that it is the place that should be 
revived and that the staff should be the coordinating one to which the 
Secretary of State could go for well-informed expert information. 


THE VALUE OF A POLITICIAN’S VIEWPOINT ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Cuurcu. Will the chairman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. Only for an observation, Mr. Chairman. You 
have been a member of this committee since 1942. 

The CuHarrman. No; since 1949. I was in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House before that. 

Senator Cuurcu. I was only going to observe that I think it has 
been your experience and the experience of many Members of the 
Coneress | in both Houses over a long period of time to develop an 
intimate familiarity with American foreign policy in its political 
aspects. Therefore, I think the judgment you bring there as chair- 
man of this committee in the foreign policy field is entitled to eve ry bit 
as much respect as the judgment of those representatives of the 
State Department who often appeared before this committee. These 
representatives cannot at all be certain that the Congress would 
not be prepared to follow this committee or the House committee 
when it took positions contrary to the position taken by the 
administration. 

The CHarrman. Well, that is a little different proposal from what 
I said. I asked how members of this committee could trust their 
judgment over the combined judgment of the Department and the 
military. 

POLICY PLANNING STAFF 


The Department is set up for this purpose, and I think that the 
decline of the policy planning staff is a mistake. I think it could 
become a very persuasive instrument in the assistance to any Secre- 
tary. 

Professor Morcentuav. But the policy planning staff really has 
never operated as it was intended to. 

Even if it operated as it was originally intended to operate 10 years 
ago, you would still find the policy planning staff handicapped by the 
fear of what Congress will say ; what public opinion will say. 

I will give you an example. Ten years ago I was asked to partici- 
pate as a consultant in a meeting of the policy planning staff dealing 
with an important problem of foreign policy which was then about to 
be decided, and the chairman of the meeting asked me to express my 
opinion. 

I voiced sharp criticism of the policy, and the chairman of the meet- 
ing, after I had finished, virtually congratulated me by saying, ‘‘You 
couldn’t be more right.”’ I was rather taken aback by this reaction 
and replied, ‘But, sir, this is your policy. How can you approve of 
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the criticism I have been making?’’ The chairman’s reply, “You sell 
the right policy to Congress,” I have heard repeated, time and again, 
in the Department of State. 

Here you have a vicious circle: To quote you, your own statement, 
Congress does not dare to substitute its own judgment for the judg- 
ment of the State Department. The State Department does not 
dare to follow its own judgment out of fear of the Congress, and the 
result we see today. 


CONGRESS’ FEAR OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Senator Lauscnre. What about the Congress fearing to follow its 
own judgment because it feared the people? 

Professor MorGentuav. | think this is a very much exaggerated 
and generally unjustified fear. 

Again to give you an example, I have always been openminded 
about the recognition of Communist China. I have always made it 
a question of expediency rather than of moral principle. I have said 
so since 1950. Since this question came up, in innumerable public 
meetings before all kinds of audiences, and with one exception, I have 
always found a respectful, if not approving audience from my point 
of view. This happened to me, a man without any power or prestige. 
Certainly a representative of the people could dare say as much. 

As I have pointed out already, | think this fear of public opinion 
is generally unjustified. I think the people are much more aware of 
the paramount importance of leadership in foreign policy than is 
generally realized. 

The other day I gave a lecture at the Nassau Club in Princeton, a 
businessmen and professional group of people. I made some state- 
ments about the need for a radical reform of foreign trade to the 
effect that the Government should take over a considerable portion 
of foreign trade as an instrument of American foreign policy. It is 
a rather unorthodox statement to make, yet I received much applause 
and praise, and a prominent businessman in Trenton wrote me a 
letter asking what can we do to bring this point of view to the atten- 
tion of Washington. ‘‘Why doesn’t the President tell us what should 
be done so that we can support what needs to be done?” 

This vacuum of leadership is the besetting weakness of our system 
of government insofar as the formulation of foreign policy is concerned. 
What you say, Mr. Chairman, is obviously correct, but I would not 
say that it is inevitable, that nothing can be done about it. I think 
initiative on the part of Congress could test my opinion on this. 


FOREIGN POLICY STUDIES OF THE COMMITTEE 


The CuarrMANn. Well, I hope we may test it, and I will do what | 
can to test it. 

I have just been bothered, frankly, about the prospect of success. 
The committee started, long before I was chairman, to undertake to 
inform itself, an unprecedented thing. 

The CuarrMAN. Senator Morse, did you have any further comment? 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, if I might comment on that point. 

We wait until the State Department comes up with the crisis and 
then the argument is, that’it is too late now. But under your leader- 
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ship we are doing a job that I think is one of the important checking 
functions of the Congress, namely, we are proceeding to keep ourselves 
informed by these studies that we are trying to carry out here in the 
Foreign Relations Committee so that the State Department knows 
that we are not dependent alone upon it for what it provides. 

We have our own checking body of information which, I say most 
respectfully, is very important because in my judgment when you 
have your own checking information, you can disagree with the 
Department time after time on many of these policies. 

I wanted to pay my tribute to you because I think maybe without 
your fully appreciating it, you are leading this committee toward the 
exercise of a kind of function that the professor is talking about in 
his paper here this afternoon; the duty of the Congress to check under 
the Constitution in this field of foreign policy. Of course, as an old 
constitutional law teacher, I deny that it is for the President and 
Secretary of State to determine foreign policy. They are the admin- 
istrators of the foreign policy. It is for the people to determine it, 
and if we exercise our checking function and factfinding function, 
the foreign policy in this country will change. 

The CuarrMAN. Well, Professor Morgenthau, we thank you. 

With regard to that statement you made at Princeton, I don’t 
think it is nearly as unorthodox as you may think. 

There has been considerable discussion here about it. I have had 
discussions with very high officials in the Department and they have 
considered the necessity of some change in our traditional free enter- 
prise, and international trade system, in view of the experience with 
aluminum and tin. They see the threat to our free enterprise. 

Professor Morcentuavu. What I meant was that it was unorthodox 
in terms of the philosophy of businessmen. 

The CuarrMan. It is very seriously under consideration here by 
many people. They are not quite sure what they will do about it, 
but they recognize there is something we have to do about it if we are 
to prevent the Russians from disrupting our international trade. 

Phis is a very interesting record you have made here, Professor. 
On behalf of the committee I thank you very much for your taking 
the time and contributing to our enlightenment. 

I know the members who could not be here because of a conflict in 
their schedules will certainly thoroughly read your statement. 

Senator Morss. Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested by a member 
of the staff that I put in the record the statement that Dr. Morgen- 
thau is working on a School of National Studies Project for this com- 
mittee on the development and impact on foreign policy. 

I think the record ought to show he is a good example of the source 
of information which, under your leadership, this committee is seeking 
to keep us better informed. 

The CHarrMANn. Thank you very much. 

Without objection, the prepared statement of Prof. Hans J. Morgen- 
thau will be incorporated into the record in its entirety at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Prof. Hans J. Morgenthau is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF Pror. Hans J. MORGENTHAU, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


It is generally agreed that the international position of the United States has 
declined in recent years. Its military power, its political influence, its prestige 
are no longer what they were, say, 10 years ago. This decline is in good measure 
the result of circumstances over which the United States has had no control. 
Nothing the United States might have done could have prevented its atomic 
monopoly from being wiped out by the Soviet Union. No American policy could 
have overcome the natural advantage which the Soviet Union and Communist 
China have had in dealing with the underdeveloped nations of Asia and Africa. 
By successfully strengthening the political and economic posture of the nations 
of Western Europe, the United States inevitably decreased the need of the nations 
of Western Eurove for American support and thereby weakened the Atlantic 
Alliance. 

While the international position of the United States has thus suffered from the 
effects of uncontrollable circumstances, the foreign policies pursued by the United 
States in recent years have not only not succeeded in counteracting these effects 
but have actually aggravated them. If one should characterize in one sentence 
American foreign policy of recent years, one would have to say that it has stood 
still while the world has moved. We have remained committed to policies which 
were sound 10 years ago but which the recent transformations of the inter- 
national scene have rendered obsolete. We have extended policies which proved 
their usefulness in one situation to other situations to which they did not apply. 
More damaging than the failure of specific policies have been the defensive spirit 
in which our foreign policy has been conducted and the image of an America, 
wedded to things as they are and opposed to change, which this foreign policy has 
presented to the world. 

What, then, is needed before one can approach usefully changes in specific 
policies, is a change in the climate of opinion—the climate of stagnation and 
immobility—that animates our foreign policy. Let me point briefly to seven 
areas of foreign policy and policy formation, susceptible to congressional influence, 
which are dominated by this climate of opinion. 

I. Our foreign policy since the end of the two World Wars has had the overall 
objective to prevent a change in the territorial status quo. The rationale for this 
policy is sound: a change in the status quo by force or likely to lead to the use of 
force can no longer be tolerated in the atomic age. The flaw which invalidates 
the policy is the “refusal to recognize that not every status quo is defensible and 
that, especially in Asia and Africa, the status quo is inherently unstable and that 
it is the task of forei ‘ign policy to create a status quo which is defensible because 
the nations directly concerned with it consider it worth defending. 

We, however, are committed to the defense of the status quo pure and simple, 
that is, of any status quo regardless of its defensibility. And we are committed 
to this policy in an age of world revolution, which by definition puts a premium, 
not on the preservation of the status quo, but on radical change. Being thus com- 
mitted we are in the process of defeating our own purpose, for we are defending, 
in the Middle East for instance, a status quo which cannot be defended. 

II. Two consequences flow directly from this contradiction between the overall 
objectives of our foreign policy and the actual conditions under which we pursue 
that policy. Conscious of the indefensibility of the status quo in many regions 
of the world, we have been afraid to take a step beyond it, and have instead 
anxiously aited for the next crisis to erupt. We have consistently left the initia- 
tive to the Soviet bloc and limited ourselves to reacting to it. Where there have 
been obvious opportunities for action, as on the occasion of the revolts and revolu- 
tions in the satellites of the Soviet Union, we have refused to act at all. Even 
where our political position is extremely strong, as in central Europe, we have 
refused to take the initiative, and we react to Russian moves as though we were 
politically weak. Where the location of the next crisis is virtually predictable, as 
in our relations with Communist China, we still refuse to forestall it or at least to 
minimize its effects by appropriate and timely action. Quite to the contrary, 
although during the crisis last fall over the offshore islands, we appeared to be 
ready to commit ourselves to a reduction of Nationalist manpower on those 
islands, manpower has, in fact, been but slightly reduced and firepower is being 
drastically increased. We thus virtually invite a repetition of the crisis without 
having developed a policy with which we can successfully meet it. 

III. The other consequence of the contradiction within our overall foreign 
policy is our emphasis on military arrangements throughout the world. Because 
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we know that the status quo which we are committed to defend is in many places 
politically indefensible, we feel constrained to try to shore it up by military means. 
Impressed as we are with the effectiveness of the containment policy in Europe, 
we are trying to prevent threats to the status quo throughout the world through 
military commitments, alliances, and military aid. Yet this policy has been 
unsuccessful where the threats to the status quo could not be countered by military 
means, as in the case of political subversion. This policy has been self-defeating 
where it has increased the military power of the enemies of the status quo or where 
it has had political effects adverse to the status quo. While the military support 
of Formosa, South Korea, and South Vietnam is justified on military grounds, the 
military advantage of such support for other nations, such as Thailand, Pakistan, 
and Spain appears to be doubtful at best. Politically, that support has brought 
about a deterioration of the American position in those countries, which in the 
case of Spain, for instance, has been drastic. 

IV. Insofar as this deterioration has affected not only our standing in the 
countries concerned, but also our relations with our allies, our alliances—even 
those which are indispensable because they serve vital American interests—have 
become a source of political weakness for the United States. In our relations 
with our allies we have confused the sound principle of sharing information and 
consultation with the questionable principle of sharing the decisions themselves 
and even subordinating our own interests and preferences to those of our allies. 
As the President put it in his news conference of March 12, 1959: ‘‘We have allies. 
We try to apply in the free world the same kind of procedure in the reaching of 
decisions that you do in a democracy.” 

The consequences of this procedure for American foreign policy have been 
twofold. First, it has contributed greatly to that stagnation and immobility 
which have characterized the American foreign policy of recent years. If the 
strongest member of an alliance refuses to move without the consent of all the 
other members of the alliance, perhaps all 14 of them, it is unlikely that it will 
move very far and fast, if it will move at all. It hardly needs to be pointed out 
that such a procedure is hopelessly inadequate for countering the moves of an 
adversary who can advance and retreat and change direction at will and with 
lightning speed. It needs, however, to be pointed out that this deference to 
misunderstood democratic procedure has been taken as a sign of weakness by 
many of our allies who would be glad to follow strong American leadership. 

The second consequence of this procedure for American foreign policy is the 
subordination of American interests and preferences to those of a weak ally, whose 
support may even be of doubtful value to the United States. On too many 
occasions, this procedure has compelled the United States to surrender political 
and military initiative to a weak ally; in effect, the tail frequently wags the dog. 
The alliance, then, serves the interests of the weak ally rather than those of the 
United States, and the United States feels compelled to support unsound policies 
against its better judgment. In consequence, the alliance tends to turn itself 
from an asset into a liability for the United States. 

V. We have lost initiative and mobility in our alliance policies because we have 
looked upon military policy as a self-sufficient technical enterprise divorced from 

litical policy. This weakness handicaps also our propaganda, foreign aid and 
oreign trade policies. The challenge of the Soviet Union and Communist China 
in those fields forms part of a coordinated attack; it is an integral part of their 
overall political offensive. The main weakness of our response has been its 
political aimlessness. We continue to regard propaganda, foreign aid and foreign 
trade as self-sufficient technical enterprises which have but a tenuous connection 
with our overall political policies. We have not yet developed a political doctrine 
of propaganda, foreign aid and foreign trade which would give political meaning to 
those technical activities and coordinate them with the overall objectives of our 
political policy. And it is, of course, the weakness and contradictions of that 
political policy itself which contribute greatly to the weakness and aimlessness 
of our propaganda, foreign aid, and foreign trade policies. 

This failing is the more serious as the Soviet Union has chosen the economic 
area as the battlefield where communism will win its decisive victory. Mr. 
Khrushchev has been explicit in his resolution to prove Marx and Lenin correct 
in their prophecy that capitalism is doomed. While Marx and Lenin believed 
that this doom would result from a series of world wars fought among the capi- 
talist nations themselves, Khruschchev has declared that capitalism will fail 
because of its inferiority in economic organization and technology. The Soviet 
Union is determined to surpass the United States in economic productivity and 
well-being and, by demonstrating its economic superiority over the United States, 
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to set an example which the underdeveloped masses of the earth will want to 
emulate. Thus they will choose the Soviet rather than the American way of 
life. Furthermore, this economic superiority will enable the Soviet Union to 
wage economic war against the United States by taking away its foreign markets 
and tying the underdeveloped areas of the world to the Soviet economie and 
political system. Thus, without firing a shot, the Soviet Union will triumph 
over the United States. 

This total challenge is aimed not so much at our economic well-being as at 
our greatness as a nation. It is particularly acute in the field of foreign trade. 
Ideally, foreign trade is carried on by private enterprise for the purpose of private 
gain. Actually, however, governments have endeavored time and again to use 
foreign trade as an instrument of national policy. In view of the communist 
challenge, the need for such use has become overwhelming. Yet our government, 
shackeled by ancient shibboleths and parochial domestic interests, has not dared 
to develop a foreign trade policy which would make foreign trade an integral 
instrument of American foreign policy. 

VI. Yet even if the need for the restoration of initiative and mobility in the 
conduct of our foreign policy were recognized, and there were a resolution to 
restore them, the executive branch of the Government would be severely handi- 
capped for putting such a resolution into effect. The executive branch has 
become a cumbersome, slow-moving instrument of Government which, short of 
being faced with impending disaster, is incapable of swift, decisive action and 
radical innovation. It has become government by committee. I understand, 
for instance, that the State Department is a member of about 700 interdepart- 
mental committees, and to this figure must be added the multitude of committees 
into which the policy-making processes dissolved within the Department itself. 
Many of these committees tend to develop into semiautonomous fiefdoms with 
vested interests of their own, which they jealously guard and ambitiously try to 
expand. These committees tend to become miniature replicas of the United 
Nations Security Council, in which the determined opposition of a minority of 
one has a virtual veto over any positive decision. 

This system of government puts a premium on inaction and on the mechanical 
continuation of safe routines. The best which can be achieved by it is a half 
step forward, with one agency pushing and the other pulling back, taken after 
months of intrigue, bickering, and bargaining. This being so, to refrain from 
new initiative must appear to many members of the executive branch as being 
by far the safer course; hence the tendency of the Government to continue policies 
long after they have outlived their usefulness and even when they have become 
self-defeating. For the agency which insists upon a new policy must go to war 
with other agencies. This struggle for power is brought to a temporary halt by 
a “‘peace treaty”’ or, more often, a truce. Such an agreement is likely to resemble 
an empty formula glossing over differences rather than a decision which could 
serve as guide for decisive action. At best, it will be a compromise which must 
await implementation and interpretation by further executive action. 

In any event, the new policy will be the labored product of an anonymous col- 
lectivity. Nobody in particular can be held to account for its success or failure. 
Its decisiveness is likely to fall victim to the cross purposes of all the different 
agencies which had a hand in its formulation and execution. Thus, if the new 
policy is not stillborn, it is likely to come into the world with a weak brain and 
a mutilated body. 

There may have been times when we could have afforded this kind of govern- 
ment. The time in which we live, however, requires swift, decisive, coordinated 
action, instantaneous responses to sudden challenges. The President has proved 
himself capable of such a response in terms of a single act, especially of a military 
nature. In terms of sustained policies, our system of government has proved 
itself incapable of it. The reform of the machinery of government, in view of 
the restoration of its capacity for vigorous and swift action and of individual 
responsibility for it, appears to be an urgent task of the 86th Congress. 

VII. This impediment to initiative and mobility which the decision-making 
process of the executive branch imposes upon the conduct of foreign policy is 
powerfully strengthened by still another factor which affects both the executive 
and legislative branches—the fear of public opinion. The executive branch is 
deterred from embarking upon new initiatives in foreign policy because it is 
afraid of Congress, and both the executive branch and Congress are afraid of 
public opinion. I have for almost a decade pointed to the paralyzing results of 
that unjustified fear, and I shall not repeat myself here. I will only emphasize 
that public opinion is not a static thing which preexists the formulation cf foreign 
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policy. It is rather the result of dynamic executive and congressional leadership. 
Public opinion polls at best are able to measure the results of past leadership; 
they cannot predict them. To make public opinion, as measured by the polls, 
the yardstick of foreign policy, then, is to sacrifice needlessly leadership and 
initiative to the phantoms of a pseudoscience. 

The history of America is the story of the enthusiastic responses of the American 
people to dynamic leadership on behalf of foreign policies which can be shown to 
have a positive bearing upon the national interest. My own experience and the 
experiences of many others lead me to believe that the American people darkly 
feel that there is something fundamentally wrong with our foreign policy and are 
longing for such leadership. I am aware of the constitutional limitations and 

olitical restraints which stand in the way of Congress assuming that leadership. 
fet Congress has at its disposal instruments of influence—no less effective for 
being intangible—with which to infuse a new vitality into American foreign 
policy. Thus the need to restore initiative and mobility to the foreign policy 
of the United States seems to present Congress with a great opportunity and 
impose upon it a solemn obligation. 


The CHarrMan. Again we thank you, Professor. 
The committee will now stand in adjournment. 
(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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